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~  Csnlinued. 

RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  ORATORIOS. 

Lt  C haunt  Royal  was  inTcnted  in  France  about 
1380 :  it  consisted  of  verses  to  the  virf^ins  and  saints, 
lUDf  ia  chorusses  bj  troops  of  pilgrims  on  their  return 
from  the  holj  sepulchre.  Mjrsteries  were  represent* 
fj  in  lu  13>>2,  and  la 

ecltiiaiHcs  and  scholars  of  SL  Paul’s  school  exhibited 
similar  interludes  in  England,  and  an  oratorio,  or  sa¬ 
cred  drama,  is  but  a  mjsterj  or  morslitj  in  music  ; 
but  these  were  chieflj  declaimed  with  incidental  airs 
h&d  chorusses.  When  the  reformers  began  to  spread 
thsir  doctrines  through  Europe,  religious  plajs  be* 
came  the  vehicles  of  opinion,  both  catholic  and  pro- 
teitaat,  and  it  was  common  for  the  defenders  of  the 
old  and  new  doctrines  to  avail  themselves  of  plajs 
composed  on  subjects  of  scripture,  in  which  thej  mu* 
taallj  answered  and  anathematised  each  other,  so 
that  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the  twenty* 
fourth  year  of  Henrj  8th,  to  prohibit  the  acting  those 
interludes,  contrary  to  the  established  religion. 

TKt  contiersion  of  St.  Paul,  performed  at  Roan*  in 
1440,  has  erroneously  been  styled  the  first  opera, 
and  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac  was  performed  in  the 
church  at  Florence  in  1449.  Another  called  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Jacob,  with  the  turning  of  Hagar  out  of 
dsors.  was  printed  in  1506. 

Cardan  also  relates,  in  bis  praise  of  King  Edward 
Ith,  that  bis  Majesty  wrote  a  most  elegant  Comedy, 
sntitled  The  whort  of  Babylon,  indeed,  the  number 
of  Comedies  and  TVagyeomedies  taken  from  soriptur- 
*I  lubjecls  at  that  time  seem  almost  incredible. 

These,  however,  should  more  properly,  have  been 
sailed  mysteries;  they  were  never  without  music, 
ood  hymns  and  chorusses  were  always  sang  in  them* 
•nd  semetimes  musical  instruments  played  between 
tbe  acta  :  by  small  degrees  these  mysteries  were  im, 
proved  into  oratorios.  In  some  of  the  churches  at 


I  Rons,  oratorios  are  still  performed  on  snndays  and 
lestirals,  from  all  saints  day  to  palm  Sunday ;  at  last 
theycontinued  to  be  till  Bonaparte  formed  the  Italian 
fepuUic. 

Bu  no  musical  drama  under  the  title  of  oratorio 
ran  be  found  in  print  before  1643.  One  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  trinted,  bore  the  title  of  The  coronation  of  the 
Blestd  Piifxtn,  and  was  among  the  poems  of  Fran- 
cosci  Balducci.  Indeed,  the  first  time  the  word  ora- 
toric  occurs  to  a  sacred  poem  for  music,  is  to  a  piece 
perftfmed  at  Messina  soon  after  the  comonencement 
of  tht  seventeenth  oentury.  In  1663  several  were 
perfrmed  in  Italian  in  the  imperial  chapel  at  Vienna. 

Ir  1706  Arcangelo  Spagna  pnblished  fifteen  orato* 
riosK  sacred  melo  dramas ;  some  of  these  were  per- 
fompd  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  mysteries,  some- 
tiaM  with  a  mixture  of  real  and  inuginary  charac* 
tert  when  the  redeemer  of  mankind,  the  holy  ghost, 
and  Ivan  the  supremo  Being  wore  introduced  speak¬ 
ing  Oortal  language,  singing  light  and  profane  airs. — 
Tbl  has  been  wisely  reforased,  and  propriety  has  ta¬ 
kes  place  of  a  ridiculous  custom  bordering  on  blas- 
f**«my.  In  Italy  oratorios  are  divided  into  two  parts 
•nly,  that  their  performances  may  not  last  longer 
tbHB  two  hours.  Zeno  reduced  his  sacred  dramas 
within  the  limits  of  time  and  place,  and  wrote  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  bo  represented  on 
th  stage,  and  we  perfectly  agree  with  that  great 
muter  of  music  Dr.  Burney,  that  oratorios  ought  to 
hetacred  musical  tragedies,  as  when  the  laws  of 
tile  and  tune  are  absurd,  the  events  of  the  piece  in- 
tepsting,  and  the  characters  well  supported,  the  at- 
teitioB  of  the  audience  will  bo  more  easilr  excited. 

[  biography  of  BIANCHl. 

tancesco  Bianchi  was  bom  at  Cremona.  He  com* 
pobd  either  fifty-seven  or  fifty-eight  entire  operas, 
brides  a  considerable  quantity  of  church  and  other 
mtic.  He  wrote  a  great  deal  for  Paceberotti  and 
^chesi,  and  some  of  hh  operas  remain  in  public  ee- 
tifition,  and  were  performed,  both  in  Italy  and  in 
Ehland,  at  least  as  often  as  those  of  any  other  mas* 
tf  He  composed  his  Disertor  Franchete  at  Venice, 
ii4785,  and  it  obtained  its  celebrity  in  the  following 
si^lar  manner,  Pacchierotti  performed  the  part  of 
tlldoserter,  and  in  the  proper  costume  of  a  French 
sober.  The  dress  of  common  life  had  never  before 
bm  seen  upon  the  opera  stage,  and  so  shocked  was 
tlmlassical  taste  of  the  Venetians  at  this  innovation 
til  they  actually  refused  the  piece  a  fair  hearing.  It 
h^nsd,  however,  that  some  royal  personage,  pas. 
siithrongh  Venice,  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see 
tl^pera,  and  in  deference  to  him  the  music  suffered 
n^iterruption'— their  rapture  was  equal  to  their  first 


unwarrantable  dbgurt,  and  the  poor  discarded  Disert. 
er  became  a  reigning  favorite. 

Bianchi  wrote  the  first  opera  both  for  our  Storace 
and  our  Billingtcn— Castore  e  Polluce  for  the  former 
and  Inez  di  Castro  Jor  the  latter.  His  forte  lay  in  fine 
exprenion.  Though  his  Merope  (the  best  of  his 
works,)  displays  bow  thoroughly  he  understood  the 
nse  of  instniments,  his  accompaniments  were  rather 
natural  and  easy  than  Recherche.  He  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  rtyle  of  his  cotemperaries,  Paesiello, 
Cimarosa,  tec.  preferriug  tituplicity  to  the  more  com* 
plicated  eficcts  introduced  by  the  Germans.  His  So- 
miramido  is  remarkable  as  having  been  chosen  hy  the 
Banti  for  her  debat  in  this  country,  when  it  had  an 
extraordinary  run. 

The  fame  of  his  success  induced  the  managers  to 
send  for  him  to  England,  where  he  reoiained  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  Ho  was  engaged  by  the  Court  of  Vi* 
enna,  bat  bis  residence  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor 
was  prevented  by  the  death  of  (hat  great  personage. 
The  Emperor  having  desired  his  presence  at  some 
town  in  Italy,  whor  •,  after  conversing  with  him  for 
near  two  boars  with  great  familiarity^  he  was  at  length 
questioned  as  to  his  willingness  to  settle  at  Vienna* 
Bianchi  assented,  and  an  engagement  was  formally 
made  out  by  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Venice.  He 
had  just  read  the  paper  when  the  news  <if  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  was  brought  him,  and  his  good  fortune 
died  with  the  Prince. 

Bianchi  was  remarkable  for  bis  great  judgment,  he 
understood  perfectly  what  is  called  the  modeling  o  f 
an  opera,  ho  knew  where  to  employ  the  Reeiiatwe 
parlante  or  speaking  recitative,  where  an  inoreased  in¬ 
terest  requires  the  recitative  to  be  accompanied,  and 
whore  the  subject  should  rise  to  full  melody,  in  regu* 
lar  rhythm  and  movement.  These  circumstances  |f 
properly  considered,  constitute  the  true  attraction 
of  the  opera 

We  may  relate  an  anecdote  which  is,  perhapv,  the 
strongest  proof  of  this  composer’s  talent.  W’bile 
Haydn  was  in  England,  he  assured  Bianchi  that  when¬ 
ever  the  accidents  of  life  disturbed  his  temper,  he 
kept  one  leaf  of  some  one  of  B.’s  works  turned  down 
for  reference — to  this  he  always  resorted,  and  tbi* 
never  failed  to  restore  his  serenity. 

As  a  learned  eontrapuntist  he  ranked  high,  and 
we  have  understood  that  his  great  work  on  the  theory 
of  music  still  remains  unpublished  in  the  hands  of  hie 
widow,  now  Mrs.  Lacy.  The  manoscript  was  sent 
to  France  during  the  peace  of  1803,  and  vras  sabmi^ 
ted  to  the  inspection  of  La  Cepede,  Guignene,  an  4 
Prosny,  at  the  especial  desire  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 
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fiivgra/jhical  nohrtt  0/  J^l<ira^  HiUinglon  and  Cata~ 
lorn. 

Aia?.  HILLfNGTON’s  VOCAL  ABILITFUS. 

Our  coiiiitM’M'oiiian.  AIp'.  Uillin^rtan,  tlie  Kcond  in 
this  scrit**,  wiil  be  found  reaJljr  to  occupjr 

the  iiiit!(ile  {.lare  in  tlie  decieuriun  as  we  esteem  it, 
from  Mara  to  Catalani,  for  if  she  was  below  the  for* 
mer  in  the  loftier  supremacy  of  fhe  intellectual  facul* 
ty,  which  gave  to  Mara's  style  its  peculiar  majesty 
and  pathos,  she  was  certainly  above  Catalani  in  the 
gsneral  expression  derived  from  conception,  as  well 
as  in  sweetness  of  tone  and  finish  of  execution.  But 
to  pursue  our  enquiry  somewhat  more  systematically. 

blilington's  intonation  was  uncommonly  perfect. 
We  shall  tiqf  be  f.ir  from  the  truth,  we  apprehend,  if 
we  attribute  somewhat  of  her  exceedingly  correct 
n)hnner  of  hitting  the  exact  interval  t*  the  advantage 
she  all  her  life  enjoyed,  of  combining  her  own  studies 
with  the  accompaniment  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Weich- 
sell,  as  well  as  to  an  accurate  ear,  good  teaching, 
and  uncommon  perseverance  in  practice.  Singers 
who  arc  taught  by  an  instrument  (which  is  almost  j 
always  the  case)  acquire  not  only  in  a  measure  the 
tone  of  the  instrument,  but  the  temperament.  This 
is  so  true,  that  we  have  observed  in  a  multiplicity  of 
instance.*,  that  if  young  singers  contract  from  a  fixed 
instrument  the  habit  of  tinging  an  interval  or  a  pas* 
sage  in  a  song  out  of  tune  they  are  never  able  after¬ 
wards  to  correct  the  original  mistake  of  association. 
'J’o  the  assistance  of  Mr.  W’s.  exquisite  performance, 
for  upon  the  violin  the  errors  of  temperament  are 
modified  and  made  true,  we  therefore  give  no  small 
portion  of  the  briliancy  of  toue  and  perfection  of  in- 
tonatiun  Mrs.  B.  possessed.  We  never  reaember  to 
have  heard  her  in  public,  sing  iu  the  slightest  degree 
out  of  tune,  but  remarking  to  herself  this  unusual  ac¬ 
curacy,  she  said  it  was  her  couviction,  that  no  per¬ 
former  could  sii/Ticiently  command  the  organ  by  any 
quantity  of  prac  i'c^to  be  always  certain  of  intonation- 
She  added,  that  a  fuusie  note  was  common  to  all  the 
singers  she  had  ev»  r  heard.  Onr  opinions,  previously 
formed,  accorded  with  Mrs.  Billingfon's  mature  judg¬ 
ment,  and  ab  antliority  of  such  weight  has  made  our 
conviction  complete  upon  this  material  point  of  oc- 
casioual  vocal  failure.  It  will  have  been  seen  by  our 
analysis  of  Mr.  brahijm's  powers  that  we  estimate 
this  faculty  in  conjunction  with  various  considerations 
of  the  passion  to  be  expressed,  the  power,  and  in¬ 
deed  with  the  entire  nature  of  the  passage,  vocal  and 
elocutory.  Mr*.  Billington  was  not  less  pre-eminent 
in  this  respect  than  Mara  herself ;  taking  all  these 
•ircunistances  into  view 

The  tone  of  Mrs.  liiHington’x  voice  differed  as  es¬ 
sentially  and  in  the  same  manner  and  degree,  both 
from  Mara's  and  Cat.dani's  ;  so  true  it  is,  that  the 
mind  trausorutes  by  its  influences  tiie  oatoral  instiu. 
ment*  which  become  its  agents-  She  could  never 
invest  it  stirb  the  full,  solemn,  and  afTecting  swell  of 
the  former, nor  with  the  matchless  richness  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  But  perhaps  it  was  sweeter  than  either.  If  we 
cuiild  rommix  the  finest  sounds  of  a  flute  and  a  violin, 
it  might  convey  seme  notion  of  Billiogton't  mere 
voice.  In  cnuipass  she  exceeded  both  her  competi¬ 
tors,  haling  a  cle.tr,  eiiual,  and  complete  series  of 
twenty-two  notes,  from  A  to  A  in  allissimo. 

In  point  of  science,  Mrs.  Billington  w«s  exceeded 
by  vociU  perlormcr  living  or  dead.  She  was 


amongst  the  finest  pianoforte  players  ever  feard.  These  two  last  compositions  still  live,  and  are 
Her  publications  prove  that  the  even  com)x>sedbe)iU'  heard  after  every  intermission  with  renewed  delight, 
tifully  for  that  instrument,  and  her  acquaiiitaiici  witli  Amongst  a  list,  nut  short  of  thirty  pieces,  jSrtaxtrxu 
music  was  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  called  uniwrsal.  appeared.  This,  if  not  absolutely  a  novel,  was  • 
i;be  had  sung  in  the  church  and  the  orchestra,  upon  bold  attempt  ;  the  experiment  has  apparently  set  to 
the  English  and  Italian  theatres,  with  nearly  iqual  rest  the  question  of  the  support  an  English  audience, 
success,  though  her  Italian  singing  must  be  rank'd  aii  consisting  of  the  whole  public  of  the  coontry,  would 
her  supremest  excellence.  If  Mrs.  Billingtci  fell  be  induced  to  give  no  musical  tragedy.  Perhaps  the 
short  of  the  majesty  snd  pathos  of  Mara  generdly —  highest  testimony  that  Arne's  music  has  obtained 
yet  there  were  songs  in  which  she  rose  to  a  pibh  of  from  time,  ha*  been  the  continued  reoeptioo  of  this 
feeling  that  had  no  other  parallel.  Her  magiiiU  en:  ilraraa,  against  the  nniversal  national  sense  and  feel- 
scena  from  Cimarosa's  SaertJUf  D'  Mram^  Dth  ing  of  dramatic  effect.  Excellent  and  attractivs  in. 
parlatt  has  di  awn  more  tears  than  any  thing  'ocaJ  deed  must  those  airs  be,  that  can  atone  to  English 
since  the  days  of  Mara,  not  excepting  Mr  Bralani's  seutimenfs  and  habits  for  the  recitative  and  the  com* 
Deeper  and  deeper  tiilU  Every  other  singer  wb|  has  sequent  destruction  of  all  interest  in  the  language,  tbs 
attempted  it,  has  failed  from  the  remembranot  of  incidents  and  the  plot.  It  is  sufficient  that  scarcely 
Mrs.  Billington's  complete  conception  and  exec^on  a  second  attempt  of  the  kind  has  been  since  made, 
of  the  song.  The  opera  in  which  she  obtained  the  There  was  lo  Arne's  compositions  a  natural  esse 
greatest  share  of  applause  during  her  appenranip  at  elegance,  a  flow  of  melody  which  stole  upon  the 
(he  King's  theatre,  was  Winter  s  Proterpina^  fir  al-  genggg^  and  a  fullnes  and  varie^  in  the  harmony 


though  there  were  in  it  no  very  celebrated  pilcet, 
the  music  was  altogether  attractive  and  captivtting 
The  duett  and  trios  were  so  well  contrived  to|on- 


which  satisfied  without  surprising  the  auditor  by  any 
new  affected  or  extraneous  modulation.  He  had 
neither  the  vigour  of  Purcell,  nor  the  grandeur,  sim. 


trast  the  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  Mr*.  B.  s  v^iee  and  magnificence  of  Handel ;  he  apparently 

and  execution  with  the  rich  and  round,  but  lin^ted  at  pleasing,  and  he  ha*  fully  succeeded.  Th* 

tones  of  Grassini,  that  it  was  upon  the  whole  of  of  jirtaxcrxee,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  com- 


tlie  greatest  possible  favorite*  with  the  pnblic.  ^  ,  performance,  is  the  level  unifor- 

Mrs.  Billington’.  pronunciation  of  the  English  kn- 

euasre  was  not  quite  free  from  impurities,  ari  ne  .  .  .  .  .  . 

.  .  „  -  .  .  j  ..  ,  ,  ,  *  egant  and  appropriate ;  but  the  songs  of  most  preten- 

principally  from  the  introduction  of  vowels  be  ire  .  .  .  ... 

.  .  lion  do  not  strongly  affect  or  carry  the  hearer  awav. 

consonants,  a  habit  probably  acquired  from  the  ^  is-  n  ..  .  .  .  *  .  . 

.  •  1.  r  -ri.  U1  .1  f  U  1  It  was  allotted  to  Arne  first  to  give  to  English  s  ngen 

torn  in  Italian.  The  whole  style  of  her  elocinon  ,  ...  ...  “ 

.  ,  ,  j  .1,  i  passages  of  execution,  which  equalled,  in  paint  of 

may  be  described  as  sweet  and  persuasive  rather  1  lan  n  »  1  ■ 

,  ,  .  X  ..  ,  difliaulty  and  compass,  those  that  bad  only  been 

powerful  and  commanding.  It  naturally  asss:  ed.  ...  ...  ..  ^  ^ 

,  ,  .  •  r  ,  .  '  heard  from  Italian*  of  the  best  schools.  Even  in  the 

(he  character  of  her  mind  and  voice— “  Let  io/  .  , ,  .  ... 

.  ...  .  V  present  reign  of  brilliant  execution,  it  IS  hardlv  Dossi- 

in  Ar*axerxes,  was  amongst  the  most  succes-  »  'J 

r  1  rk  w  .4  M7.  -  4  f  .  4  1  .A  bleto  find  songs  of  more  crowded  notation,  “f/v 


fill  of  her  efforts.  We  cannot,  unfortunately,  partis- 
ularlxe  any  thing  of  declamatory  auporaority  tVvn.  V»«> 
church  or  orchestra  performances.  They  were  total¬ 
ly  eclipsed  by  the  greater  planet  that  preceded  he*. 


,  .»  I  hie  to  find  songs  of  more  crowded  notation,  “f/v 

“TAsSoWfer  lireiTare  still  indeed 
Thly  wer^Tota/.  ***'  standard  airs  of  agility  in  concerts,  and 

ko#  I  ****  *"*''’*  character  of  Mandane  has  been  ever  since 


^  ° _  r  Arne’s  time  the  universal  trial  of  an  English  singer’s 

MUSICAL  DRAMA.  ibilftie*.  W’ith  this  comfioser  ended  the  accession  of 

-  No.  9  new  pr’mct'p/er  to  the  art  of  dramatic  writing.  Wh*t- 

Dr.  Arne  was  a  singular  instaiice  of  that  predesi*  „o„lty  ha.  since  been  appended  t.  our  .Mu- 

nate  taste,  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  p-  ,5^^,  ^ 

culiar  organisation,  the  existance  of  which  among  oU-  ^^^ich  particular  composer*  have  given  to 

er  less  splendid  instances  has  been  since  cenfirmd  accompaniment.  Arne's  use  of  in.tm- 

by  Crotch,  Himmel,  and  Mozart.  Hi*  first  stealfcy  menl*  was  certainly  delicate,  but  he  is  neither  so  ici- 
acquUition.  in  musical  sci-nce,  made  chiefly  dung  powerftiJ  as  later  composers.  We  per- 

the  night,  contrary  to  the  d.iectibn  of  the  nrinclal  of  .irtaxerxe,,  that  he  emploii 

pursuit  of  bis  life,  and  in  opposiUoi,  to  the  will  of.is  ^j,oes  jwincipally,  the  flutes  seldom,  and  the  cltr- 
father,  are  rroofii  ef  that  irresistible  propensity  ,y  in  two  songs  only.  In  the  beautiful  air“// 

whish  genius,  perhaps  universally,  govern,  its  posis.  /yran/,”  the  violins  are  generally  in 

sors.  Hi*  was  the  pure  and  unbought  love  of  le  „„i,on  wHh  (he  voice,  We  dislike  this  mode  of  ac- 
art,  generated  by  the  pleasurable  perception  of  8w?t  companiment  upon  principle  ;  it  adds  nothing  to  the 
sounds,  for  although  Handel’s  operas  had  beguno  harmony,  and  is  disagreeable  both  to  the  linger  and 
draw  the  attention  of  of  the  public,  Arne  was  to  hearer  ;  for  if  the  precise  accord  be  by  any  means 
young  either  to  comprehend  or  to  covet  the  chane  broken,  (and  who  can  ensure  it  in  the  various  necei- 
of  profitable  exertiou,  when  be  resorted  to  the  mess  .jOg,  of  breathing,  speaking,  itc.)  the  effect  is  inter- 
by  which  he  obtained  the  first  rudiment,  of  his  fut*.  diminished  ;  deficate  and  tasteful  arehow- 

profeuional  skill.  We  ought  not  to  deviate  from  le  ^^e  epHhets  which  characterise  Arne’s  instm- 
general  purpose  of  out  essay,  but  we  could  not  ps  „  perhaps  they  best  describe  the  attri- 

over  the  opportunity  this  afford*  »s  of  illustrating  e  ^i*  styk  and  manner, 

peculiar  faculties  which  probably  led  to  the  fixturaf  ».•  ,  .  ...  -  .  • 


all  that  was  natural  as  well  as  to  the  appropriationf 
all  the  exotic  elegance  visible  in  Arne’s  cempoaitio. 


His  basses  have  more  motien,  and  his  modulation 
is  more  remote  than  Shield's  ;  and  upon  the  whole 


Hi.  6^1  work  1.  Addi.0.'.  dl  *■»  -'-ta 

kdOwD  optm.  T.m  n«in»  uul  C«n«.  toll.-..  “'"“I"''"  «•  1“  pr.«.t  .too. 


<t 
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TO  TH*  EDITOII  OF  TUB  tCTEiiPEiAi).  j  in»t»-uctor,  and  proceedi  to  the  training  up  of 

—  JS'o.  7  pnpiU  in  the  <amc  wretched  ityle  of  execution  which 

gif^The  ter.'iiination  of  a  musical  dream  should  ho  himself  h:u  adopted— a  stjle  as  onfit  for  Hie 
doubtless  hare  taken  place  at  the  close  of  a  perform-  chundi  as  for  the  concert  or  the  oratorio.  But  how- 
•nee,  or,  at  least,  at  the  end  of  a  strain  :  but  the  ter  erer  destitute  such  pupils  must  be,  of  ererj  qual- 
inination  of  mine  unluckily  happened,  like  a  modem  iiloation  that  can  render  their  manner  agreeable,  or 
•d  lihiltnriy  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  cluster  of  ^r-  give  meaning  or  expression  to  what  tliej  sing,thej  are 
ftggiot,  no  less  to  the  distraction  of  all  rhjrthmical  ef-  invited  into  an  orchestra  to  supply  the  place  of  better 
feet,  (hnn  to  the  interruption  of  my  evening’s  enter-  perfurroers  and  left  solely  to  the  guidance  of  power 
tainment.  The  night  was  not  yet  spent,  when  I  ful  instruments  which,  support,  check  or  oser  pow- 
swoke  and  found  myself  still  litting  in  the  same  chair  er  them,  os  necessity,  whim  or  convenience  suggests  • 
that  I  had  occupied  before  falling  asleep.  My  pen  and  perhaps  the  most  reCned  and  difficult  pieces  are 
was  in  myliand,  and  the  “  blue  entrtd  quaTlot^"  lay  the  first  to  be  selected  for  rehearsal  and  public  per- 
opes  before  me.  Having  been  so  much  gratified  with  formance.  It  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  to  observe 
some  of  the  little  specimens  I  had  just  heard,  I  could  a  band  of  such  performers  attempting  to  execute 
not  forbear  turuing  over  the  pages  of  the  work  that  some  of  the  most  difficult  chromatic  and  even  enhar- 
contained  them  with  an  inquisitive  eye.  But,  like  a  raonic  passages,  when  not  a  single  individual  among 
poet  from  whom  tlie  musos  hod  taken  their  flight,  I  them  is  able  in  reality  to  do  justice  to  the  diatonic 
wu  now  apparently  to  be  deprived  of  my  winged  in-  scale. — But  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  there 
itructor.  Imagining,  however,  that  he  might  still  be  are  some  honorable  exceptions  to  this  method  of  man- 
hovering  ne«r  me,th«agh  invisible  my  waking  eyes,  agement,  and  were  these  exceptions  much  more  nu- 
I  determined  to  proceed  with  the  examination,  still  |  uierous,the  interests  ef  sacred  music  weuld  not  long 
trusting  to  the  guidance  of  his  friendly  inspiration.—  I  continne  to  be  so  generally  neglected  in  our  country 
But  if  i  proceed  to  lay  before  your  readers,  the  result  |  u  they  have  hitherto  been. 

of  these,  my  discoveries  and  speculations,  what  is  I  When,  however,  a  judicious  course  of  instructions 
there  th.it  can  now  shield  me  from  the  shafts  of  re-  |  has  commenced  it  is  highly  important  that  it  should 
crimination  f  They  cannot  be  aimed  at  a  more  in- 1  be  prosecuted  in  a  regular  and  progressive  manner — 
visible  son  of  air  ;  and  the  parties  concerned  will  |  From  the  plainest  specimens  of  psalmody,  the  vocal- 
Ksrcely  consent  to  his  being  made  responsible  for  {gt  should  be  introduced  to  anthems,  ehornsses,  duets, 
sny  remarks  that  are  not  literally  end  truly  his.—  golos,  tic.  that  are  more  or  less  difficult,  correspond- 
Fortunately,  however,  I  have  tome  iudependance  of-  ing  to  his  particular  state  of  improvement.  To  fur- 
spirit,  and  as  the  work  before  me,  deserves,  in  reality  nigh  him  with  these,  it  would  seem,  was  the  object 
■ore  praise  than  censure,  I  shall  not  hesitate  te  make  of  tpe  ‘-OW  Colony  Coiiecfien,”  a  work  which  though 
I  it  the  subject  of  this  and  the  following  number.  not  edited  with  sufficient  care  and  dnerimination,  has 

S  “The  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Collec-  yef  been  justlf  entitled  to  a  coueiderable  share  of 
tion  of  Sacred  Music,  Selected  from  the  works  of  the  pu^ic  patronage.  But  as  the  pupil,  at  length,  begins 
nost  eminent  composers,  arranged  for  the  Organ  and  tol^irnisb  himself  with  principles  of  taste,  it  becomes 
Pisno  Forte,  by  the  tiaudel  end  ttaydis  Society,  Vol-  iigportant  that  the  specimens,  placed  before  him  are 
I  1. 18^."  both  interesting  and  nnexceptionable  in  their  style 

On  the  examination  of  a  new  compilation  we  are  character.  This  indeed  seems  tbe  only  practic- 
nat'irally  led  to  enquire  Into  the  nature  of  the  com-  •]  netbod  by  which  be  can  arrive  at  e  thorough 
!  pilers’  design  and  how  far  they  have  succeeded  in  ex-  knsriedge  of  his  art.  What  has  hitherto  been  too 
i  ecutiog  it.  iniprfectly  accomplished  in  relation  to  this  object. 

Most  of  the  musical  associations  in  our  country  haswen  attempted  with  more  success,  it  may  be 
j  wem  to  err  by  eonfiuing  their  attention  tooexclusive-  pretimed,  in  the  work  before  u«  8.  P.  M. 


ly  either  to  the  plainest  specimens  of  psalmody,  or  to  I 
the  roost  refined  and  difficult  movements,  selected 
from  dramatic  compositions,  while  such  pieces  as  form 
I  proper  medium,  between  these  extremes  ia  style 
md  which  are  perhaps  more  really  valuable  than 
any  other,  are  almost  entirely  neglected. 

The  young  pupil  in  vocal  music  is  permitted  to 
niQ  over  his  rudiments  in  the  most  rapid  and  superfi¬ 
cial  manner.  Hii  voire,  as  if  already  rendered  per¬ 
fect  by  the  hand  of  nature,  is  h  ft  to  the  guidance  of 


TO  BE  COBTlIVaBD. 

OR. 

.MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 
JOSTOJf,  SArVRDAY,  FEB  3,  lft?l 
OliTORIO  OF  “  THE  IfTTERCESSIOJY,^^ 


an  undisciplined)car  ;  and  selectiug  a  moeiel  of  bis  |/<w  btneJU  of  the  Profeuional  Oentltmen  of  the  \ 


own  choice  for  imitation,  he  not  unfrequeutly  enn- 
itracts  bis  style  exclusively  of  fasUionable  faults  and 
adventitious  ornaments  that  oaunot  fail  to  runder  it 


ORCHESTRA. 

Idbrrs  any  amnsemunt  so  innocent  and  social,  so 
rc  -fclive  ef  benevolent  feelings,  so  incapable  of  ex- 


fore  as  far  at  coo>(K>sition  is  concerned,  it  is  more 
fflisterious  and  difficult  than  painting.  Music  has 
never  been  so  luisch  the  fashion  as  at  the  preaent  mo¬ 
ment  ;  this  fastii  ni  w  not  founded  ou  a  generally  in 
creasing  aensibilhy  to  the  magical  vrbrationt  of  sweet 
sounds,  but  the  &r>t  aim  is  to  flourish,  to  excel  in  .be 
execution  of  difficulties.  The  constant  practice  of 
the  art  as  a  Professor,  in  other  words  aa  a  master 
must  practice  it,  works  his  nervous  system  into  a 
state  ofthe  most  dangerous  svseeptibility,  while  he  ie 
continually  exposed  to  temptations  and  mortification* 

I  which  are  indescribable. 

In  music  “  la  ttntihilUe  fail  tout  noire  genie our 
wish  is  to  advance  the  general  improvement  of  the  art, 
by  encouraging  the  efforts  of  genius,  and  affording  our 
feeble  endeavours  towards  patronising  the  professors 
of  a  K'ience  whose  abilities  are  devoted  to  an  inno¬ 
cent  as  well  as  useful  amiisement. 

Kings  Oratorio  *•  The  fnirreetrion"  is  intended 
to  be  performed  entire,  on  Tuesday,  at  Boylston 
Hall,  the  proceeds  ef  the  sale  oftkketsfor  that  Eve¬ 
ning  is  tbe  only  eompensatton  which  the  Genthmen 
of  the  Orchestra  receive  for  their  professional  ser¬ 
vices  duringthe  svason.  On  this  occasion  we  have 
only  to  remark,  that  merit  ought  in  every  instance 
to  receive  its  due  encouragement.  The  talents  of  pro¬ 
fessional  musical  men  should  be  appreciated,  and  it 
's  but  just,  that  a  suitable  reward  for  past  servicee 
should  be  bestowed  upon  those  whose  claims  to  dwtinc' 
tion  entitle  them  to  a  share  of  public  generosity. 

PUBLIC  ORATORIO. 

To  be  performed  on  Tuesday  Evening  next,  at 
Boylslon  Hall,  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. - 
The  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Professional  Gentlemen  of  the  Orches¬ 
tra,  for  their  service*  during  the  prceent  season. 

Gentlemen  holding  Season  Tickets  are  respecifulljr 
informed,  that  this  performance  is  solely  for  tbe  pur¬ 
pose  ahovementioned,  and  not  one  of  the  five  Orato¬ 
rios  contemplated  as  a  regular  course  for  the  teasoot 
consequently  Season  Tickets  on  this  evening  are  not^ 
admissible. 

The  evening’s  performance  will  consist  of  King’r 
Oratorio  of  the  “  Interccssfon,”  entire,  with  tbe  orig¬ 
inal  accompaniments,  a  grand  Symphony  by  tbe  Or¬ 
chestra,  and  a  choice  selection  from  other  celebrated 
authors,  so  as  to  render  it  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  who  feel  an  interest  for  the  improvement  of  Sa¬ 
cred  Music  and  tlie  welfare  oftJie  above  Society. 

0:^Ticket8  at  one  dollar  each,  may  be  bad  at  the- 
Bookstores  of  Col.  S.  H.  Parker,  Richardson  and' 
Loril,  and  at  the  door  of  tbe  Hall,  on  the  evening  og' 
Performance. 

_  J.  LEWIS,  Sec. 

BOSTON  THEATRE. 


ihtoltrable  to  every  per-oii  of  cultivated  taste.  Un-  citin  vicious  propensities,  as  music  ?  in  truth  none. 
d)le  to  read  nusic  with  facility,  he  commits  to  mem-  We  how  oCiiO  musical  expression  for  malevolence, 
ory  a  few  plain  pieces  which  be  continues  to  «iog  and  ink  that  no  really  wicked  heart  was  ever  truly 
•stil  at  length  becoming  satiated  with  their  frequent  of  Hs  enchanting  powers.  There  h  a  some- 

Kpetition,  he  deserts  the  orchestra,  and  takes  up  thin^  musical  expression  that  Meme  to.bid  defiance 
Ihe  modest- crtncliision  that  he  has  become  sufficient-  to  pJr.sophieHl  explanation.  Perhaps  the  very 
lysccouiplished'  in  his  uri.  Ot,  afterwanls  a  little  wes^t  of  its- influencee  can  be  ascribed  te  imitation.. 
Mfrhcx  advanced^  aadhe  imagines  hixostli'.  qualifiad  &€‘t.esstDtiallj  an  imitative  art-;-,and  tbere- 


On  MONDAY  EYEMNG,  Feb.  5, 

Will  be  presented  the  Tragedy  in  5  aots  railed' 

ou  THE  NOBLE  SHEPHERD. 

Young  Norval,.  Master  G.  F.  Smitli. 

To  which  w ill  be  aslded  the  favorite  Afterpieces* 
called  the 

HONEST.  TdllEVyES.. 


ISO 


TJIE  nouquKT. 


Ilerejlote'r*  unnuniber'd  tfiar  u/iite, 

Some  pink,  and  tome  purpk,tome  blue  and  some  white. 
Some  damask,  tonu  pellow,  some  green  and  some  red. 
Their  fragrance  alternate  diffusively  shed. 

v%%f% 

fJnes  in  memory  of  the  late  Major  GEORGE  P. 
PETERS,*  whi  died  at  Ft  Gadsden,  (E.  F.) 
Mov.'iHlh,  1810,  a?frf  .3;) — by  Mrs,  Latinia 
Stoddard,  of  „Habama. 

O  !  Loiieljrand  wild  is  that  region  afar. 

And  silent  the  dark  forests  sva\e. 

Where  the  moon's  mournful  light  and  the  erening 
star, 

Shine  cold  on  the  tomb  of  the  brave. 

Yet  tliink  not  no  tribute  to  memorf  dear. 

The  sod  that  enwraps  him  hath  bless'd, 

The  Hero's  deep  sigh  and  the  soldiers'  warm  teari 
Have  hallow'd  the  place  of  his  rest. 


And  there  shall  the  sigh  of  affliction  be  sent, 

Fiom  tbe  good,  and  the  fair,  and  the  brave ; 

And  glorj  and  grief,  in  sad  baruiur.y  blent, 

Twine  wreaths  for  the  warriors  grave. 

And  the  banner  he  honor'd,  the  Eagle  and  Stars'' 
Shall  still  guard  his  mouldering  frame  ; 

And  fame,  as  she  blazons  Columbia's  wars, 

Shall  sweff  the  bold  blast  with  his  name. 

O  !  weep  not  that  glory's  briglit  wreath  should 
decaj. 

Nor  honor's  reft  scutcheon  bewail. 

That  hope's  lovelj  blossom  should  wither  awayi 
And  fortune's  gaj  promise  should  fail. 

For  all  that  the  blasts  of  destruction  can  blight. 
And  all  that  can  fade  in  the  tomb, 

Shall  spring  from  the  grave  of  the  hero,  all  brigb^ 
In  “  beauty  immortal"  to  bloom. 

*A  persona]  acquaintance  of  the  merits  of  the  de 
ceased,  has  induced  the  insertion  ot  the  ab  ove  just 
tribute  to  departed  worth* — Editor. 

CANZONET. 

Maiden,  why  in  sorrow  weeping  ? 

Chase  those  rolling  tears  away  ; 

Thy  lover  in  the  grave  is  sleeping — 

O!  mourn  tbou  not  the  live  lung  day. 

The  earth  may  be 
A  bed  for  thee, 

fiy  the  brook  that  murmurs  pleasantly. 

Maiden,  sweet  the  birds  are  singing  ! 

Listen  to  their  merry  songs ; 

Alas,  to  thee  no  pleasure  bringing. 

No  pleasure  now  to  thee  belongs. 

And  the  earth  shall  be 
A  bed  for  thee. 

By  the  brook  that  murmurs  pleasantly. 

~m]sCELL.4NV. 


Sir— In  the  late  debate  in  town-meeting  upon  the 
subject  of  classical  schools,  there  was  one  orator  I 
was  told,  conspicuous  above  the  others,  FULLER  in 
eloquence,  in  manner,  matter  and  opposition  to  the 
education  of  girls.  Without  the  benefit  of  a  FUL¬ 
LER  acquaintance,  I  at  once  set  him  down  as  a 
Bachelor,  whose  very  hairs  constantly  blushed  for  the 
anti-female  sentiments  engendered  in  the  pericrani¬ 
um  beneath  them.  At  a  snug  tea  party  a  few  nights 
since,  this  Mr.  Fuller'r  speech  was  the  subject  of  an¬ 
imadversion,  w’ben  a  gentleman,  famous  for  taking 
the  wrong  side  of  a  question,  advocated  similar  opin¬ 
ions,  and  was  immediately  attacked  by  several  ladies, 
one  of  whom  declared,  that  if  such  apostles  of  ign^o- 
rance  and  Mahometanism  should  get  possession  of  the 
Holy  Land  of  female  education,  and  attempt  to  de¬ 
grade  /omen  to  merely  sensual  and  voluptuous  be¬ 
ings,  she  would  follow  the  example  of  Peter  the  her¬ 
mit,  and  rouse  all  Christendom  into  a  crusade.  Tbe 
gentleman  laughed  at  her  zeal,  and  said  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  gasconade  of  such  intrepid  champions, 
he  would  defy  any  dozen  of  them  to  give  hsdf  a  dozen 
good  reasons  for  bestowing  on  women  more  than  an 
ordinary  school-boy's  learning.  The  challenge  was 
accepted,  and,  unlike  the  pusillanimous  army  of  Saul 
that  could  furnish  but  one  David,  this  little  tea  par¬ 
ty  displayed  “lots"  of  beardless  warriors,  that  watch¬ 
ed  for  an  opportunity  of  repelling  the  reproach  of  the 
Philistine.  Miss  L - ,  whose  superior  beauty  and 


roR  TUE  KVTF.RPFIAU. 

THE  LADIES  MAN  No.  4. 

THE  CHALLENGE,  OR  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

The  Lady  who  sent  nie  the  following  letter  would 
have  reason  to  complain  of  luy  want  of  gallantry,  if 
I  neglected  her  communication  ;  and  mj  re.iders,  I 
hope  will  not  regr.'t  niy  giving  it  to  tbe  public  with¬ 
out  delay. 


attractions  weald  expose  her  to  tbe  greatest  danger 
of  Mussulraan-admiration,  very  properly  led  the  vhn 
in  this  array  of  argument. 

L  Women,  said  she,  like  men,  have  minds  as  trell 
as  bodies,  and  as  there  are  some  women  who  have 
more  corporeal  strength  than  some  men,  so  there  ire 
many  women  ef  stronger  intelleet  than  many  men. 
The  intellectual  faculties  of  women  are  capable  of 
similar  improvement,  and  perhaps  to  the  same  ex 
tent  as  those  of  men,  and  there  would  have  b«en 
mote  Madame  de  Staels,  if  the  privileges  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  education  had  been  as  lavishly  bestoved 
on  our  sex  as  on  yours.  It  is  therefore  the  evflent 
intention  of  tbe  Anther  of  nature,  that  the  minis  of 
women  should  be  improved  as  well  as  those  of  heir 
brothers  and  husbands  ;  the  duty  of  mental  impave- 
ment  results  naturally  from  the  capacity  of  impnving 
and  should  not  be  limited  short  of  the  full  extelt  of 
the  capacity  in  one  sex  more  than  tbe  other.  A1  the 
arguments  therefore  in  favour  of  educating  mean  all 
branches  of  learning  apply  with  equal  force  in  Ivour 
of  educating  girls  in  a  similar  manner 

S  I  will  give  another  reason,  said  Miss  1 - . 

We  are  told  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alea  and 
that  we  were  made  to  be  companions  for  him.  Now 
men  of  sense  and  education  can  have  no  pleare  in 
the  society  of  an  illiterate,  uneducated,  ignorat  wo¬ 
man,  and  thus  it  is  necessary  girls  should  Be  ptverly 
and  extensively  instructed  for  the  intercourse  ( life. 

3  I  will  volunteer  another  argument,  said  Mii  P — 
— Of  the  duties  of  life  some  are  peculiar  to  o«  sex, 
some  to  the  other,  and  some  common  to  both.  Now 
the  etiucation,  bringing  up  and  management  ‘  chil¬ 
dren,  if  not  peculiar  to  the  mother,  belong  *  both 
parents.  To  perform  this  duty  well  require  good 
sense,  knowledge,  self  government  and  other  'qnir- 
ments,  which  are  obtained  only  by  n  prior  twessful 
cuUivatiooof  the  minds  of  tbe  parents  themsees.— 


How  many  great  men  have  derived  all  their  emin- 
ence  and  fume  from  instructions  first  implanted  by 
their  mothers. — Therefore  to  supply  mankind  with  a 
constant  succession  of  capable  well  educated  mothers 
girls  should  receive  the  best  educations. 

4  The  employments  of  women,  said  Mrs.  C— 
are  chiefly  domestic,  and  commonly  require  little  rf> 
fort  of  the  body  or  intellectual  faculties ;  they  do  not 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  day  and  when  they  do  mon¬ 
opolize,  they  belittle  the  mind.  A  taste  for  literatim 
fills  with  delightful  and  innocent  pleasure,  tbe  inter¬ 
stices  of  time,  and  prevents  vacuity,  ennui,  frivoloni 
pursuits  and  criminal  indulgencies.  There  are  also 
many  women  whose  station  in  society  is  such,  that 
they  have  few  or  no  domeatic  duties,  are  neither 
heads  of  families,  mothers  or  sisters  ;  to  them  a  well, 
educated  mind  is  an  indispensable  and  perennial  source 
of  happineci.  Now  what  girls  will  be  placed  in  lucL 
stations  you  cannot  in  their  early  life  predict  t  there¬ 
fore  all  ought  to  be  well-educated. 

5  There  is  much  misfortune  and  misery  in  the  world 
said  Mrs.  C  — —  ■  (who  had  experienced  some  viciiii- 
tudes,  though  now  in  easy  circumstances)  from  which 
another  argument  may  be  taken.  Time  and  cbaace 
happen  to  all.  A  good  education  will  give  girls  in  all 
conditions  the  means  of  happinen  ;  some  it  will  ena. 
ble  by  the  exercise  of  their  talents  in  (he  various  arts 
of  life  or  the  aciences  to  maintain  themselves  and  the<r 
(>arents,  of  wbichjnstancei  are  not  rare  ;  others  it  will 
support  under  the  afflictions  of  the  world,  and  to 
wealth  it  will  add  grace  and  dignity.  Let  then  all  be 
prepared  to  deserve  proopority,  and  to  meet  with 
cheerful  resignation  the  reverses  of  fortune. 

6  The  proofs  of  Christianity,  added  Miss  A - ,  are 

in  a  great  measnre  historical ;  tbe  basis  of  moral  du¬ 
ties  is  sound  philosophy  ;  natural  history,  astronomy, 
mA  other  scionoos  load  ‘^through  nature's  works  up 
to  nature's  God  the  annals  of  the  world,  the  re 
flections  of  ow  minds,  the  doctrines  of  religion,  teach 
us  the  shortness  of  life,  the  certainty  of  death,  and 
immoitality  of  tbe  soul.  In  the  great  interests  of 
eternity  women  arc  equal  partakers,  therefore  let 
them  not  be  deprived  of  any  of  the  means  of  a  proper 
preparation  for  it.  Lot  learning  invigorate  their  pie¬ 
ty  as  it  did  Newton's,  Locke's,  Sir  Mathew  Hale's, 
Johnson's  and  other  great  men's:  and  let  devetkm 


animate  their  studies.  This  argument,  I  think,  should 
be  eonclusive. 

I  might,  Sir,  send  yon  many  other  reasons  (or  edu¬ 
cating  girls  to  as  great  extent  in  all  respects  as  boys, 
which  on  this  occasion  were  mentioned  by  several 
ladies  ;  but,  though  Sarah  has  been  Mraham's  wife 
time  out  of  mind,  yet  after  tfaii  town  •meeting  bar. 
rangiie,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  Sarah  FULLER,  there¬ 
fore  will  not  enlarge.  An  argument  has  been  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  its  unlimited 
capacity  of  improvement  in  both  sexes,  from  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  society  and  the  qualitiez  necessary  for 
enlightened  social  intercourse — from  the  duties  of 
^parents — from  personal  happiness— from  provident 
and  prudential  considerations — and  lastly  from  (he 
important  and  eternal  sanctions  of  religion  Hself.— 
May  these  suggestions  accelerate  the  improvement  of 
female  education.  SARAH* 


0^  “A'aiurn  Duet'''  itrteettted,  and  shall 
teritd  in  our  next  nnmber. 


